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RENEE ENCOUNTERS THK CAMISARDS. 
' and rugged ravines herdsmen and hunters occa- 

FOREST. sionally went in search of cattle and game, for pro- 
CHAPTER SIXTH. visions had been scarce from the first, and now 


Tue Pra was like a besieged city, except that it | famine threatened the valley, Rarely could men 


Up their steep paths | be spared for this service. It was a matter of 
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thankfulness with the poor inhabitants that they | 
had lost so few in their frequent encounters with 
the enemy. Old Gaston said that God and his 
great rocks protected them ; but the numbers of the 
defenders were small, and the scarcity of bread did | 
not increase their strength. Worse than all, their 

ammunition was growing scarce too, though econo- | 
mised and augmented in every possible way. The | 
hardy women of the hills were no weak incum- | 
brances in this time of straits. Trained to indus- | 
try, they devised a thousand expedients for eking | 
out their resources; and the more active went up | 
in small companies to their mountain homes, laid 
snares for wild birds and rabbits, collected all | 
manner of herbs and earthnuts, their great hope | 
being that the enemy might not think of coming | 
so far across the hills, till the crops they left | 
growing were ripe and could be gathered into the 

valley. The Constants were often in these expe- 

ditions. They were so safe and successful—not 

to speak of their necessity—that Renee sometimes | 
went alone, as the early grapes ripened in their 

vineyard, and the shalots and Savoy cabbages 

grew large in their cottage garden. 

Once, at the midsummer time, she had taken a | 
solitary journey of the kind, leaving Louisin at | 
home, where the mountain friends still lived near | 
neighbours in four huts, built, after the fashion of 
Brother Pietro’s, in a grassy corner shaded by a | 
huge overhanging rock. Renee was more than | 
ordinarily successful. The light pannier with | 
which she climbed the mountain was filled, but 
sunset was on the glaciers when the girl began to 
descend, and the solemn shadow of a breezeless 
summer night lay on the forest when she reached 
it. The wood-owls were hooting far away, and 
the faint light of a new moon glimmered fit- 
fully through the tall pines. Renee was not given 
to nightly terrors; but her nerve was sorely tried, 
as on entering an open glade she found herself 
suddenly surrounded by a throng of black figures 
with long tangled beastie and matted hair. 

“Who, and what are youP” said Renee, col- 
lecting all her mental strength, after the first shock 
of surprise was over. 

“We,” said one at her very elbow, in a hoarse 
whisper— we are the wild friars of Provence, 
whom people call the black rs. Who are 
you? and where do you go so late?” 

“My name is Renee Constant, and I come from 
the Pra del Torre for these poor provisions in my 
pannier.”” 

“Constant !” said the speaker in a more human- 
like voice; “are ye aught of kin to Jacob Con- 
—_, who once dwelt somewhere on these moun- 
tains P”’ 
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| Robert the Provencal. 





“T am his da 
has long entered into everlasting rest. 
are you men of this world or not ?” 


hter,”’ said Renee. “ My father 


ell me, | 


“ My girl,” said the stranger, “we are, or rather 


were, men of Provence. Our fathers have been 
herdsmen, shepherds, and worshippers of God on 
the great plains that border Languedoc since the 
last. prince reigned in Arles. We held by the old 
necessarian faith, and were in some sort Vaudois. | 
Jacob Constant preached to us in his missions, but | 
the pope would not let us rest. He set the priests 
and soldiers of France upon us. There was Greek 
blood in our veins, and all men know the wars of the 


= 


Camisards. Ourvillages are known by grassy mounds 





upon the plains, our churches are charred ruins 


with bones strewn about them. There is not a man 
of us on whom the Inquisition has not set a price 
We have lost homes, friends, wives, and children ; 
but we have kept our weapons, and they are at the 
service of all who war with Rome. As to our garb, 
it was a chance which some poor naked brethren 
took to clothe themselves when the convent of St. 
Dominick, the inquisitor, was razed to the ground. 
The black friars had been busiest on our plains, 
and we wear it for their sakes, striving hard tu 


| be equal with them in mischief; but they still keep 


before us. These men call me captain, and others 
Now, girl, show us the 
way to the Pra.”* 

While he spoke, Renee’s eye had grown accus- 
tomed in some degree to the strange figures round 
her. ‘They were indeed men of fierce and fearful 
aspect, whom superstitious minds might well mis- 
take for the denizens of another world; and their 
black garb, which resembled that of the dominican 
friars, heightened the illusion. The Camisards, 
whose relentless persecution and terrible retalia- 
tions were so long the curse of southern France, 
were the remnant of an ancient sect of Provence 
and Languedoc, sup to be of Greek origin, 
and never subject to the authority of Rome. 
The Vaudois of the Alps did not reckon them 
orthodox, and Romish writers branded them as 
Manicheans, on account of some wild notions con- 
cerning free-will and necessity, canght by ventur- 
ing too far into that bottomless question, the 
origin of evil. Their rejection of papal anthority, 
and contempt of the mass and confessional, were, 


| however, the real causes of their total extermina- 


tion by the troops of France and the Inquisition. 
The company whom Renee had met were men whio 
had lived like the wolf and wild-cat, till their ways 
and tempers became almost the same, Their leader 
was dark and spare, and had a wild fire in his black 
eyes. Of his age, birth, or parentage nothing was 
known. Some said he was a seigneur’s son, and 
some a pa we but a better captain of outlaws 
never marshalled his troop on waste or wold, nor a 
fiercer in fight or more akilfal in stratagem, than 
Robert the Provengal. 

“ We are friends to you and yours,” he said, as 
Renee paused to think, “and have come across 
these hills on purpose to find: your valley, because 
the throng cf your people are there, and the popish 
host press hard upon them.” 

Under other circumstances Rence would have 
hesitated on the point of guiding those fierce 
strangers to her people’s citadel. They had indeed 
little likeness to the pious patient Vaudois, but 
Victor had told her that morning that there were 
not three rounds of ammunition among them, The 





* Startling as this incident appears, Robert the Provencal 
and the troop of the black friars are stated to have both their 
—— in history—a tradition respecting the latter being 
still preserved. Although the name Camisards is generally 
applied to the sect against whom the cruel exterminating wars 
of Louis x1v were waged a few years later than the date of our 
story ; yet, from a very early period, the body under a difler- 
ent name existed. Many of them appear to have been worthy 


| men, but a tinge of fanaticism was mingled with others, who, 
| like those mentioned in our narrative, were driven to des- 


peration by cruel usage, their only religious principle consist- 
ing in a hatred of Rome, and a desire to word are for its atro- 
cities by actions of » similar character,—[ Ep. 
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young children were pining away for want in the 


valley, and thankful for the unlooked-for help, she | 


at once led their march through the forest. 
“ Thou art a brave guide, girl,” said Robert, who 
had kept close by her side, as, after traversing 


gorge and glade, they descended on the rocks over- | 


hanging the valley. There a path between two 
massive crags led to a sort of natural stair, with 
steps from three to seven feet high, down which 
the mountaineers were accustomed to swing them- 
selves by the help of strong ropes fastened to the 
rocks above and to a great chestnut tree below. 
It was a sheltered spot, for the shadow of moun- 
tain and forest lay upon it, but from thence the 
whole valley and its neighbourhood could be dis- 
tinetly seen. 
approached, for there were sounds of conflict in the 
air, and the sight almost left her eyes when she 
pereeived, through din and smoke and flashing 
lights, that the Pra was attacked on pass and 
bastion, and that the enemy had brought a great 
eulverin against the latter. Robert stood gazing 
like her, but not bewildered. “ That is an earth- 
work,” said he, pointing to the bastion. “The cul- 


verin cannot make much impression on it for an | 


hour. Follow me, brothers, but keep close in the 
shadow; there are loose rocks yonder above the 
pass sufficient to crush half the armies at the 
pope’s command: and you, girl, descend and tell 
your people to hold out, if they can, but fifteen 
minutes more.” 

Renee waited not for a second order. She knew 
her people were sore pressed, for from the height 
she had seen them waver at every point, and their 
fire had ceased. 

“Friends! friends!” she cried, as she swung 
down, “ courage yet for one quarter of an hour; 
there is help at hand!” 

Renee’s voice was strained to the highest pitch, 
and a hundred more took up the joyful news. It 
reached Humbert and his band where they stood, 
half yielding to dejection and not knowing what 
to do, as the great culverin buried its balls in the 
bastion. 

“Good news indeed,” said Victor to Gueslin, 
where they stood in the pass. “ My last shot is 
fired ; but my sister says it, and it must be true. 
Now, Gueslin, stand fast by me, and we will engage 
them hand to hand,” he continued, as the regiment 
of Count Amadeus, who had boasted that they 
“would push the heretics out of this world with 
their pikes,” poured on them, shouting, “ Death to 
the barbetti!” One after another of these cruel 
men fell before the young mountaineers, but num- 
bers are strong, and the pikes would do their work. 
Slowly the Alpine men gave back before that 
deadly pressure, as the mass came on; for, as is 
well known to those familiar with the history of 
the period, Count Amadeus had promised five hun- 
dred golden crowns to him who first set foot in the 
valley, and the chief inquisitor had added, “ Per- 
petual absolution.” A tall soldier of fortune from the 
Milanese hoped to win those prizes. He had struck 
down Gueslin, and Victor’s weapon rang harmless 
on his iron head-piece, when from the cliffs above 
there came a shrill shout of “ Room for the Pro- 
veneals!” and a sound of smothered broken cries 
went up as the rocks, which earthquake and 
avalanche had scattered there for centuries, thun- 


7 
. 


Renee’s heart beat quickly as she | 


| dered down on the merciless invaders wedged in 
the gorge below. It seemed so like a miracle that 
for some moments the Vaudois scarcely compre- 
hended that they were saved. The enemy with- 
| out paused in astonishment, but a burst of red 
light shooting up from a rocky peak revealed to 
| them the black figures rushing along the cliffs, and 
| preparing to hurl yet greater rocks on the soldiers. 
That signt completed their panic. The troops as- 
sembled at the pass fled in all directions, crying out, 
“The black strangers!” while the Provencals poured 
down upon them in the lower defiles with a speed 
which seemed supernatural, and high above the 
tumult was heard the deep voice of the leader 
urging on his men. 

Victories are sometimes dangerous. ‘The fiery 
spirit of Humbert Renaud had long chafed at his 
inactive position at the bastion ; but no sooner did 
he and his company see the unexpected rescue, 
than, forgetting the danger of their own post, they 
dashed down the valley, carrying all before them 
over the choked pass and after the flying soldiers. 
In vain Victor tried to recall them. In vain poor 
Gueslin bound a handkerchief round his temples, 
which had been sorely wounded, and hurried to the 
bastion. A breach was already opened, and the 
valley might have been won, but that their reinforce- 
ment had struck the enemy with confusion. They 
stood gazing in the direction of the pursuit, and 
Robert, turning with a small party of his Proven- 
cals into one of the lower defiles which his practised 
eye discovered to be a bye-way to the glen, crossed 
its bounding ridge of rock, and fell on the can- 
noniers. The approach of the Black Strangers was 
too much for them. They fled to Angrogna with- 
out striking a blow, leaving behind the culverin 
with all its appurtenances, of which Gueslin took 
immediate possession. The gunnery of those days 
was not like that of ours—a favourable circum- 
stance doubtless for the Vaudois; but the long 
iron tube slung on thick bands of leather, by which 
it was raised or lowered, the skin sacks of powder, 
and the heavy chest of ball, were great gains to the 
poor remnant, without provisions, almost without 
arms, and besieged by the whole army of their 
sovereign. That night’s victory was complete. 
Vaudois and Provengal returned loaded with wea- 
pons, ammunition, and provisions from wagons 
and outposts which the enemy abandoned in their 
flight, and for leagues round the Pra the ground 
was all their own. 

Morning was on the mountains when, with joy- 
ful though weary hearts, the Vaudois assembled 
in the old church of the Pra to give thanks to the 
God of providence. Man, woman, and child were 
there; mothers with infants in their arms, aged 
men, young girls, and warriors with the stains of 
the fight upon them. The peril had been great, 
and the deliverance signal. Even the Provengals, 
though given more to the dogmas of their creed 
than to the practice of piety, caught the thanks- 
giving spirit, and after their own wild fashion 
clashed their arms in concert with the psalm, “Oh 
give praise to the Lord, for he hath done wonders. 
Ilis right hand and his holy arm hath gotten him 
the victory.” The rocks rang to the strain, and 
the mountain echoes prolonged it. Some said that 
Gianavello, then leading his men to the storming of 





Villaro, bid them be of good courage, for God had 
a2 
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done some great thing for the people of the Pra 
that day. 

It seemed, indeed, as if other arms than those of 
men had fought for the valley. Few of the Vau- 
dois had fallen, and the mountain friends rejoiced 
especially that Gueslin’s wound, which he insisted 
was but a scratch, promised to heal soon under the 
surgery of old Gaston, who in his long shepherd 
life had acquired a safe and simple skill not always 
taught at colleges. Among the enemy the havoc 
had been tremendous, particularly in the defiles 
and slopes where the Provengals fell on them, and 
clearing the pass of its dead was melancholy work, 
but they had no time for shrinking. The dead were 
given to dust in the fashion of battle-field burial. 
The passes to all the valleys were secured, the bastion 
repaired, and by Robert’s directions the culverin 
was mounted upon it so as to command the approach 
from Angrogna. Valuable auxiliaries had the 
Provengal and his men been, yet the Vaudois had 
soon cause to wish for improvement in their allies. 
They were fearless in war, but they had neither 
mercy nor moderation. “Slay them! slay them !” 
was Robert’s continual cry, whether the enemy 
stood or retreated. No persuasions, no entreaties, 
could induce him or his men to give quarter. At 
such times he pointed to the burned villages, and 
cried, “ Avenge this bloed!” 

“ Vengeance belongs to God, and is not the 
duty of Christians,” said the Barbes to him when 
he talked in this fashion. 

“ Christians!” cried Robert; ‘there was room 


not of zeal or courage. You will do better next 
time.” But Humbert disdained such consolation, 
and made no reply. In the mean time, Robert and 
Victor pushed on the war vigorously. Outposts 
were driven in, convoys surprised, redoubts de- 
stroyed, pass, glen, and river recovered as far as 
Lucerna; and, at length, it was determined to 
open a communication with Gianavello, and unite 
with him to reconquer the valleys. At times the 
Provencals made sallies by themselves; and such 
was the terror they inspired, that the soldiers fled 
before them wherever they came, and the Roman 
catholic towns began to petition earnestly for peace 
to the Vaudois, that they might be spared such dan- 
gerous neighbours. 

Sundry priests and abbots joined in similar me- 
morials to the court of Turin, where the English 
ambassador had just delivered that famous remon- 
| strance, “ whose like,” says a chronicler of the pe- 

riod, “no mere man ever uttered to a crowned head 
before.” 

On the day in which one of their poor brethren, 
who had escaped from the prison of La Torre, 
brought to the people of the Pra the news that 
the great Isle of England, concerning whose ships 
| and towns men had been used to speak in the Al- 
| pine villages, had so boldly espoused their cause, 

and was raising money to rebuild the ruined homes 
/ and churches of the valleys, the mountain friends 
sat together in the grassy corner before their huts, 
while the shadow of the great rock screened them 
|from the noonday sun; and the midday meal, 





for them in the world before popes were invented ; | which they had eaten together in sign of rejoicing, 
but now their cruelty has left space for nothing but | was over. From that corner they could almost see 
steel!” the level platform of rock above the pass where 

tlis men were, if possible, more relentless than | they had parted with pastor Joseph. How many 
himself; but they lived peaceably among the Vau- | sad and terrible things had come and gone since 
dois, who shared their huts with them, and Robert | then! Now there was hope of getting back to 
was quartered by his own desire with the Con- | the Shepherd’s-rest, where their homes still stood 
stants. He had served their cause as no mortal had | and their corn was growing, and yet no news of 
ever done, and a softened light would gather in his | him. In that valley of great trial, and now of 
glance at times, when in the interval of rest which | victory, they were much as they had been in the 
succeeded their victory the mountain friends sat | mountain dell. The four huts sheltered the same 
together, singing the old hymns of the hills, or | families, and the hope of happier days had been 
talking of pastor Joseph and the Shepherd’s-rest. | fulfilled, for Gueslin Rosa had joined the commu- 
There was, nevertheless, one among them who | nity in worship as well as in war. There was a 
looked with no friendly eye on the Provencal, and | new scar now upon his brow, and the oak Louisin 








that was Humbert Renaud. The free-spoken war- 
rior had rebuked the latter in no measured terms 
for deserting the bastion, and insisted on its com- 
mand being conferred on Gueslin; but young Rosa 
modestly declined it. The council of Barbes and 
experienced men now chosen to preside over the 
valley, bestowed the post, much to his satisfaction, 
on Robert himself. Its chief recommendation to 
him was the culverin, with which Robert said he 
would keep both priests and soldiers at a distance ; 
but Humbert, though conscious of his own error, 
could never forgive its exposure, and at length 
— himself that he was an injured man. 

e are told, on the highest authority, that pride 
goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit be- 
fore a fall. It is emphatically so in the falls of the 
soul; and a haughty spirit wrought in Humbert, 
making him gloomy among his friends, and re- 
served even with Renee, whom he accused of over- 
looking his merits and favouring the Provengal. 
Renee was troubled at his gloom, and more at his 
silence. “ It was want of thought,” she said, “ and 


| planted was growing on his mother’s grave. Old 
| Marietta still kept what she called his house, the 
hut of forest branches, and had almost given up 
her dependence on Father Ambrose and the wooden 
rosary. The Provencal leader sat between Gues- 
lin and Victor, his chosen men out of all the Vau- 
dois; but his restless eye roved over the valley, 
and drew their attention to a man who approached 
with hesitation, as if uncertain of his reception. 
His garb was that of a poor peasant, his look 
haggard and careworn. There was no hair to be 
seen under his ragged cap, and no one could guess 
his years; but as he came nearer, Louisin sprang 
up, exclaiming, “ Renee! Victor! it is Claude!” 

“ Stay, friends!” cried the young man, who it 
will be recollected had accompanied pastor Joseph, 
trembling in every fibre as all rushed to wel- 
come him: “ Father, don’t come near me till you 
hear what I have to tell, and if you think it right 
I will go away and never see youmore. You know 
in what good hopes I left you; it may be, depend- 
ing too much on my own strength, or the tempter 
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would not have overcome me so far as to suffer me | vigilance ; and, by a thousand windings through 
to deny my faith, when my mind never doubted: it | Italy and Switzerland, at length reached the ruined 
was in a moment of mean and miserable weakness. | valleys, and crossed by the now open passes to the 
They bound me to the wheel. The thoughts of | Pra. 
home came upon me. I did not look to the Strong | “Grieve no more,” said Renee. “ You have 
for strength, and my courage failed. Friends, I | brought news of uncle Joseph, which has made us 
have repented of that with more suffering than the | all thankful. We had heard that you and he were 
wheel could ever inflict—can you forgive me? God | safe with the good count Stradello.” 
has, I trust, already done so, for I have sought his | ‘‘ The count Stradello!”’ said Claude, raising his 
forgiveness earnestly and with many tears.” | head in astonishment. ‘‘ He was deceased before we 
The group stood speechless fora moment. They | reached Calabria, and his property was all confis- 
had not expected such mournful intelligence as | cated from his widow and five young children, be- 
this; but Humbert, casting on his brother a wi- | cause he refused to see a priest, and died without 
thering look of rage and scorn, cried, “ Apostate! corfession.” 


what brought you here to shame your family?” | “Ah!” said poor Louisin. ‘“ What false things 
“Humbert!” said Renee, who never feared | they did tell who took away our Claire !” 
being forward in her duty, “ Peter denied his Mas-| “ Claire!” said Claude, gazing round on all about 


ter, and you have not been tried with binding to -him—“ where is she?” 

the wheel. Welcome, Claude,” she continued,| “Gone to renounce her religion too!” cried 
shaking the wanderer’s hand. “It was a sore Humbert, for the dregs of his heart were up. 
temptation, and our earthly part is weak; but| “Humbert,” said the old shepherd sternly, as 
you have come back to us, and will be again our he was not wont to speak, “thy talk this day is 
brother.” | a shame to thy religion and thy people!” 

Before she had ceased, Victor grasped his other | “There is more conceit than religion in the 
hand and led him to a seat amongst them, while | clown,” said Robert, with’ a keen contempt which 
old Gaston welcomed his son with tears of mingled | none but his dark face could show. 
joy and sorrow, saying, “Thou hast indeed been| Humbert sprang towards him in the forgetful- 


lost and art found.” | ness of rage, and the Provengal’s eyes took a fiery 
After the first burst of emotion had subsided, glitter. But Victor stepped resolutely between. 
Louisin asked for tidings of uncle Joseph. | Brother,” he said, laying his hand on Robert’s 


“TI thought,” said Claude, covering his face with | shoulder, “I ask you for our cause sake to let this 
the skirt of his tattered garment, through which the unruly boy, go;” and turning to Humbert, he 
large tears might be seen falling; “1 thought he added: “As the appointed chief of the people, I 
had come here. They took us both at Messina, to | command you to retire to your post in the glen of 
which we crossed over from Calabria, because of | Angrogna, where you shall stand sentinel for two 
some poor brethren condemned to the galleys there | hours.” 
for their religion, and put us in separate prisons ; 
but one told me he had escaped.” Then, with a 
broken voice, poor Claude proceeded to relate his 
own trials. How a dominican had undertaken to BIRMINGHAM AND HER MANU- 
convert him, but lost his temper in the process, FACTURES. 
and had concluded by denouncing him to misery V.— BUTTONS. 
in this world and the next. How a jesuit had | A uvmorovs and whimsical writer of the last 
first promised him everything short of a cardinal’s | century entertained his readers with a chapter on 
hat, and then minutely described all the instyu- | button-holes. The humour of the conceit lay in 
ments of torture “at the command of’’—for such | the discrepancy between the dignity of authorship 
was the impious phrase—“ his godliness the arch- | and the trifling nature of the subject. A button, 
bishop.” How, finally, he was brought before the | in familiar and figurative phraseology, with some 
bishop’s counsel, asked his name and birth-place, | of us, is a term of utter disregard, not to say con- 
and condemned to the wheel. How, when bound | tempt ; not to care a button for a thing, is to have 
to that engine in the market-place, the same jesuit | no care at all about it; and not to be wortha 
offered him a full pardon on condition of saying, | button, is to be utterly worthless. In this respect, 
“Tam a catholic’—words which having in a mo-/|as in a multitude of others, we are altogether 
ment of weakness uttered, he was conveyed to the | different from our long-tailed friends the Chinese, 
Capuchin convent of Saint Januarius the instructor, | whose respect for buttons knows no limits, seeing 
where his head was shaved in sign of penitence; it | that their claim to the honour and reverence of 
being intended, after a year of novitiate, that he | their fellows rests upon their right to wear them. 
should take the monastic vows.* Claude had at | But, independent of the contempt of the heedless 
last, however, contrived to escape the brethren’s | Englishman and the veneration of the reverent 
Chinese, buttons are buttons; and since they are 

* This, we fear, too faithfully describes the mode in which at every body’s fingers ends every day In every- 
the unhappy Vaudois were frequently tempted, by their perse- | body’s life ; and since we cannot do without them, 
cutors, to renounce their fait . In some — in = do what we will ; and since, above all, they form 
on AP Soles tetas Dapeomenene “The tor. | one of the staple productions of Birmingham, 
ture of breaking on the wheel, referred to above, need not be | where many a splendid fortune has been realized 
deseribed., It may beinteresting, however, tomention mother | by {heir manufacture; we invite the reader to 


ions tw France tied several of the eteane faith too weed, button up his coat this cold morning and come 
which revolved over a fire, by which they were scorched, until : P 

at length, the cords which bound them being burned, the un- along with us to see them made. f; es 

happy sufferers were precipitated into the flames, Here we are at the button manufactory. As the 
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metal buttons boast of the greatest antiquity, we | 
must attend to them in the first place. The first 
process of manufacture, which consists of preparing 
the metal—a mixture of copper and zinc—casting 
it in flat moulds, and then rolling it to the required 
thinness in a rolling mill, the reader will suppose 
to have been already gone through. The metal, 
rolled into strips of about five feet in length and 
as many inches in width, has now to be cut into 
circular blanks. A female, seated at a small hand- 
press, holds the strip of metal in one hand and the 
handle of the press in the other; she shifts the 
metal and depresses the punch some thirty or 
forty times in a minute, and every time a “blank” 
or dise of metal is cut from the strip and falls into 
a drawer beneath. Now the blanks thus cut are 
so sharp round the edges that they would lacerate 
the fingers ; the next process, therefore, is to give 
them a round edge, which is done by a young girl 
seated at a table, who, turning the handle of a 
machine contrived for the purpose, forces the 
blanks to revolve between two steel plates having 
concave edges, which, pressing with great force 
upon them in their passage, impart a round edge 
to the button. If the button, instead of being a 
common flat button, is to have a convex surface, it 
has now to be subjected to pressure from a press 
armed with a polished concave surface. This is 
done with astonishing rapidity, as indeed are all 
the operations of the hand-press, the use of which 
is universal in Birmingham. It is by means of 
the hand-press that the various devices we see on 
metal buttons are impressed on their surfaces, such 
as ornamental borders, anchors, masonic emblems, 
thistles, ete., etc., as well as the makers’ names. 
The press has only to be armed with the appro- 
priate dies, which are changeable at pleasure, and | 
the work proceeds with characteristic rapidity. | 
Some buttons, which are stamped with deeper-cut 





dies, or have to receive impressions on both sides, 
require extra force of pressure, and these are | 
stamped by men. Again, a vast proportion of | 
metal buttons, particularly of the larger kind, are | 
hollow, being formed of two pieces of metal, one | 
called the shell and the other the bottom. These | 
are known as shell-buttons, a term probably due | 
to the shape of the larger of the two pieces of 
metal, which, after it is cut from the strip in the | 
shape of a flat disc, passes through another press, | 
by which it is transformed into a kind of miniature | 
saucer, with its edge raised all round ready to | 
overlap the bottom. The two parts are brought | 
into permanent contact by a single pressure, the | 
overlapping edge clasping the smaller piece in its 
circular embrace. 

The button has now to be shanked. The shanks 
are bought from the shank-maker, who can sup- | 
ply them cheaper than the button-maker can make 
them. The shanking is performed by a woman, 
who, laying the buttons on their backs, places the 
shanks in the centre of each, retaining them in | 
their places by small iron clasps or springs; she 
now touches the part where the shank and button 
unite with a little solder, and when a batch of 
them are thus prepared they are exposed in an 
oven to a heat which melts the solder, and the 
work is done. 

_ The next process to be considered is the silver- 
ing, and after that the gilding. The silvering is 





thus managed: the buttons are first very sum- 
marily and efficiently cleansed by immersion in an 
acid solution; they are then put into a large 
earthen pan along with a mixture of common salt, 
cream of tartar, and silver, and probably something 
else; here they are violently dashed and jumbled 
and shaken about for some minutes, at the termi- 
nation of which violent usage they glisten i). all 
the splendour of new coin, being completely coated 
with silver in every part. The gilding is a more 
complicated ceremony, as well as a more expensive 
one; it may be thus briefly described: the but- 
tons to be gilt, being first properly cleansed in the 
way above alluded to, are thrown into a vessel of 
what is called “ quickwater,” a solution of nitrate 
of mercury; the mercury precipitates upon the 
metal and gives the buttons a whitish appearance. 
They are now, when dry, ready for the operation 
of the gilder, generally a female, who applies the 
gold to the parts to be gilded by means of a brush 
dipped into a kind of paste, formed of mercury and 
gold-leaf mixed in certain proportions, at a mode- 
rate heat. A number of them are now shaken 
together in a bag to remove any excess of mercury, 
and are then put into a kind of pan, in which they 
are subjected to the heat ofa small furnace, in which 
the mercury evaporates, and the button assumes 
its golden dress. This latter process, when the 
button is a superior article, is a very careful one, 
and requires continual watching by the manipu- 
lator, who removes the buttons one or two at a 
time when they are sufficiently baked. Formerly, 
the mercury used in gilding was wasted and lost; 
but now, by a skilful arrangement of the flues, it 
is condensed, collected, and used again: by this 
ingenious invention there is not only a saving in 
the expense of manufacture, but the serious danger 
to the health of the operative from the inhalation 
of volatilized mercury is obviated. 

Most buttons which undergo gilding require 
burnishing; this, the finishing process, is accom- 
plished in the lathe, and of course is the work of 
a man, occasionally assisted by a boy to turn the 
wheel. Taking the buttons in his left hand, he 
inserts one in the hollow of a chuck turned to fit 
it; an agreeable half-musical twang is heard as he 
applies the polishing blood-stone to the rapidly 
revolving surface, and in a few seconds a deep and 
brilliant polish is produced. 

In describing the above processes, we have re- 
ferred merely to such buttons as form the staple of 
the manufacturer. The reader is not to suppose 
that the capabilities of the art end here. Buttons 
may be had at any price which the wearer may 
choose to pay for them; he may employ the first 
artists in the land in designing, and pay large 
sums for die-sinking, and may sport a button worth 
five pounds if he choose. We were shown patterns 
exquisite in design and perfect in workmanship, 
and which, as specimens of art, were worthy to 
figure in the collections of the medallist. 

But it is now many years ago since the manu- 
facture of metal buttons received almost a fatal 
blow from the hand of fashion: the brass and gilt 
buttons of our boyish days, which we were so 
pleased to wear, and still more pleased to cut from 
our coat and use in the play-ground, have almost 
totally disappeared from the attire of boy and man, 
and have given place to the cloth-covered or Flo- 
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rentine button, the manufacture of which next 
demands our notice. 

We have all seen tailors occasionally employed 
in covering horn buttons with cloth by means of 
needle and thread. This would appear to be the 
simplest form of the Florentine button; but 
though millions of covered buttons are made 
monthly in Birmingham, the needle and thread 
have nothing to do in the business, and only come 
into play when the goods are finished and have to 
be sewn on cards or coloured paper for sale. It is 
the hand-press, with its magical punches, tools, 
and fittings, that, in the hands of young females, 
accomplishes nearly the whole of the work. At 
the factory of Messrs. Elliott, in Frederick-strect, 
having climbed a narrow staircase, we are ushered 
into a long room, where, amid the prattle of chil- 
dren and the occasional singing of a merry tune, 
a small army of young females are seated at the 
presses and actively engaged in the various de- 
partments of the manufacture. Here one is rain- 
ing a shower of the blanks which form the upper 
side of the button into the drawer beneath the 
press, punching them out of the metal sheet at the 
rate perhaps of fifty a minute; another, with 
almost equal rapidity, transforms the flat circles 
into shells with raised rims ; a third is cutting the 
bottoms, each of which has a perforation with a 
serrated edge in the centre; a fourth cuts out the 
thick paper puffing which is to fill the space be- 
tween the two pieces of metal; a fifth cuts the 
fine silken texture or woven pattern which covers 
the outer surface ; and a sixth the piece of coarse 
black canvass which goes between the paper puffing 


and the perforated bottom, and which is prevented 
from being drawn forth by the tug of the tailors’ 
thread by means of the serrated edge which grips 
it fast—an ingenious contrivance patented by Mr. 


Elliott. The fixing firmly together of these five 
pieces which go to form the button is accomplished 
by the instantaneous pressure which they undergo 
in a steel matrix, into which the operator places 
them in proper order, and then, by a touch of the 
lever, they are combined in a perfect button, the 
parts of which it is impossible to sever without 
destroying them all. This last operation appears 
to a stranger a complete piece of jugglery, and it 
is not without the trouble of some serious thought 
upon the matter that the mind obtains a clue as 
to the means by which it is effected. The result 
is, of course, dependent upon the ingenious con- 
struction of the minute implements brought to 
bear so forcibly upon the different materials. 

We have above described the manufacture of 
one, the commonest kind of Florentine buttons; 
but in this extensive establishment, where little 
less- than a thousand hands are employed, an im- 
mense variety of buttons bearing the same generic 
designation, but differing widely in shape, size, and 
cost of production, are made. Some are flat, some 
convex, some round, some elliptic in form; some 
are covered with exquisite patterns woven at Spi- 
talfields or Kidderminster, some with plain and 
some with figured textures; others again are 
globular, and others cone-shaped; some are de- 
signed to project like flower-buds, and some to 
droop pendent in the form of acorns. Such an ex- 
tensive variety in the goods produced must neces- 
sarily imply a considerable variation in the modes 





of operation ; but the principle of pressure in the 
hand-press is perhaps the basis of the whole in- 
dustrial process, with some few exceptions, and it 
may well be some very important modifications. 
We were struck with the remarkable beauty of 
some of the designs woven at Spitalfields for button 
coverings, as well as by the singular and ingenious 
economy practised by the weavers, who contrive to 
leave the spaces between the button patterns, 
which are woven in pieces many yards in length 
and half a yard wide, uncovered by any portion of 
the silken web. This rigid economy is carried out 
in the whole business of button making ; the scraps 
of metal being returned to the furnace, and even 
the shreds of punched paper to the paper-mill. 

Shirt buttons and buttons for ladies’ use, which 
are manufactured at this establishment in prodi- 
gious quantities—as many as from forty to fifty 
thousand gross of one kind having been produced 
in a single week—are made by a process analogous 
to that above detailed. The chief difference would 
appear to be, that the metal used is finer, under- 
goes a process of purification, and is cut into rings 
instead of flat circles ; there are other minor differ- 
ences which it is not necessary here to notice. 
They are made with a rapidity which exceeds 
thought and baffles observation ; a round number 
of children are employed, whose main occupation 
is to place the several parts of a button together 
preparatory to their permanent union in the press. 
A considerable number of females are employed, in 
a separate chamber, in sewing with the needle the 
linen buttons on coloured paper in squares of a 
gross each, after which they are consigned to the 
dealers. 

We must glance now for a few moments at the 
manufacture of pearl buttons, in the making of 
which above two thousand persons are engaged in 
Birmingham. The mother-of-pearl, of which they 
are made, is a substance secreted by the large 
oysters of the Indian seas ; it is bought by the ton 
in the London market, and taken to Birmingham 
to be wrought. The first operation, after cleansing 
the shell, is cutting the blanks, which is done by a 
tubular saw worked in a lathe; they are then 
rasped flat on one side, and afterwards turned in 
the lathe to the required pattern. If they have to 
be drilled for shirt buttons, this process is per- 
formed by women, by means of a drill fixed in the 
lathe. In many pearl buttons a shank of metal is 
inserted. As neither solder nor any adhesive com- 
position can be used, an ingenious device is resorted 
to: the shank is split below its ring into the form 
of an inverted v, thus A; the turner now cuts, at 
the back of the button, a hole much wider at the 
bottom than at the orifice; he inserts the shank 
at the aperture, and a sharp tap of the hammer 
causes the A-shaped wire to spread out flat, and 
shank and button are inseparably fastened toge- 
ther. The next process is the polishing with soap 
and rotten-stone, which is also done in the lathe. 
Pearl buttons are made of all sizes, from that of 
a child’s fist, as seen on the shaggy great-coat of a 
sportsman, to that of a small pea. 

Besides the buttons already noticed, there is an 
almost infinite variety of fancy articles, which it 
would be in vain for us to attempt to describe. 
Many of these are made of coloured glass, in con- 


junction with metallic knobs or ornaments; some 
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are exceedingly beautiful in design, others alto- | on this subject, I shall think it your own fault, 
gether as odd and whimsical. Not a few of these | and perhaps give you an unmitigated admoni- 
varieties are made at a cost at which no manufac- | tion.” 

turer who had to pay wages could produce them. Though my good friend has, in this part of his 
The trade in these fancy descriptions of goods is in | letter, confined himself to a few only of the things 
the hands of numbers of small independent masters, | that minister to his comfort, in another part he 
with whom it would be hopeless for the capitalist | alludes to other sources of relief, and among them 
to compete. The existence of these small masters, | to the kind hearts by which he is surrounded. So 
who are technically denominated “ garret-masters,” | far from quailing at his conditional threat, I am 
is an anomaly in the working world. They are a | hopefully looking forward to a ride with him in 
singular class of beings, who prefer their personal | his pony phaéton, fearless of his “ unmitigated 
freedom to every other consideration, and will | admonition.” 

submit to every deprivation except that of liberty.| Rightly considered, this subject of mitigations 
The regular toil of the journeyman under the | is a very consolatory one. In the days of my 
master’s eye, and the discipline of the workshop, | childhood, I was once much interested in listening 
are more hateful to them than the lowest poverty. | to the remarks of an American. “ Our country,” 
Rather than enter the workshop, they will labour | said he, “ is much infested with poisonous reptiles, 
at their own miserable homes for half the remune- | but we are not without our mitigations; for where 
ration of the regular journeyman ; and, as a body, | rattle-snakes abound, rattle-snake herb grows, so 
they have done more to reduce the wages of labour | that when bitten by the snake we chew the herb 
in many departments of manufacture than all the | and are healed.” This struck me at the time as a 
vicissitudes of the market or the strikes of the | very merciful provision; but I need not pause to 
artisans. They are always to be found in numbers | inquire into the truth of the allegation, having a 
in large cities. There can be little short of five | much surer declaration in the holy scriptures of 
thousand of these, working under price at different | the merciful mitigations of our heavenly Father: 
trades, in the city and suburbs of London. Nearly | “ Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall 
every department of industry suffers from their | sustain thee.” ‘“ He stayeth his rough wind in 
practices ; that of the cabinet-makers, perhaps, to a | the day of the east wind.” “No chastening for 
greater extent than any other. It is sad to be | the present seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: 
forced «o add, though it is what might be ex- | nevertheless afterward it yieldeth the peaceable 
pected, that generally they are the most demoral- | fruit of righteousness unto them which are exer- 
ized class of the industrial community. cised thereby.” 

Forty years ago I knew a friend who was then 
in the bw! possession of all her faculties. She 
nai _ was wedded to one of the worthy of the world, 

OLD HUMPHREY ON MITIGATIONS. who sometimes, when giving a A on geology 
A aoop and pleasant subject is a great advantage | to his friends, would playfully observe, in allusion 
to an author. When he has to tell his reader! to his partner, who was from Cornwall, that 
unwelcome truths, and to oppose his opinions and |! though the specimens of British gems on the 
his prejudices, it is sad up-hill work; but when, | table were not without their value, he had in his 
in a kind-hearted spirit, he hits on a subject in | possession a Cornish diamond of much greater 
which he can take his reader with him, willing | value than them all. When I called upon her, 
to be pleased or profited, it is like going down | a few weeks ago, I found her quite blind ; but she 
a gentle slope, all ease and effortless: down such | was not without her mitigations. She had learned 
a slope would I now go, discoursing on the subject | to read her Bible in raised letters with her finger ; 
of mitigations. | she was looking forwards to a glorious abode, 

The great lexicographer tells us that a mitiga- | where the Lord would be her light, and her God 
tion is an “ abatement of any thing penal, harsh, | her glory; and she sweetly observed to me, in a 
or painful.” I shall apply the word as a reliever | spirit of thankfulness, and not of repining, “ At my 
or lessener of the mental and bodily afflictions to | time of life, you know this affliction cannot be a 
which humanity is liable. A letter from a friend, | long one.” ‘This is the way to meet our trials, 
which now lies before me, has drawn my thoughts | to ameliorate our afflictions, to get all the comfort 
to this subject. Would that I could do it justice! | we can from our mitigations, and to make the 
Would that I could comfort the hearts of a thou- | best of our position. 
sand afflicted ones, by opening their eyes to discern | Soon after this interview I visited the chamber 
the manifold mitigations which surround them. | of one whom for five and thirty years I had known 
One part of the letter runs thus :— as a trusty and faithful domestic. Heavily afflict- 

“Since I have been a cripple, I have become | ed with cancer, she was, as she believed, on the 
wondrously leg-wise, leg-considerate, and_leg- | very verge of an eternal world, but she was not 
sympathizing: this is one of the collateral ad- | without her mitigations; she had kind friends 
vantages of lameness ; but now for the mitigations. | and necessary comforts ; she was perfectly resigned 
Old Humphrey must write a paper on this sub- | to the righteous will of her heavenly Father, and 
ject. Ihave derived much alleviation from acute | looked alone, as a sinner, for salvation to the 
pains from the electric chain. I get good spring | “Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the 
water, and take it freely at night; and twice in | world.” I left her, saying to myself, “ When the 
that season I take a cup of cocoa, having a fire in | waves of Jordan rise around me, may my feet also 
my bed-room all night. I have bought a pony | be found on the ‘ Rock of Ages,’ and my heart be 
phaéton, so that I can ride out daily and get | fixed where true joys are alone to be found.” 
fresh air. Now, if you cannot make agood paper| It was but yesterday that an account was 
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related to me, by an eye-witness, of an affecting in- 
terview between two females; the one being blind, 
and the other deaf and dumb. The latter was 
introduced to the former as one who had never 
heard a sound; neither music, nor the melody of 
birds, nor the voice of affection, nor the words of 
holy writ, had ever entered her ear. The blind 
listener to this account lifted up her hands in 
thankfulness and unfeigned sympathy, saying, “ I 
have heard all these sounds,” and then deeply 
bewailed the sorrows of her more afflicted sister. 
But now, she that was deaf and dumb, shaking 
with emotion, for her eyes had been fixed on the 
lips of the blind speaker reading the meaning of 
her words, in her turn declared with thankfulness, 
speaking with her fingers, that her affliction was 
not half so heavy as was supposed. “If,” said 
she, “I have heard no sounds, I have been 
mercifully kept from the evil and impurity of a 
deceitful tongue.” Thus did these afflicted ones 
diminish their trials by dwelling on their mitiga- 
tions. 

Being “born to trouble as the sparks fly 
upward,” afflictions must and will come to us all; 
it becomes us all then to look to our mitigations. 
I take it for granted, reader, that you have some 
open or secret cause of sorrow; some hope that 
you cannot attain ; some fear that you cannot avoid ; 
or some care that is difficult to endure. My advice 
is, whether your afiliction be a light one or a 
heavy one; the head-ache or the heart-ache; a 
fractured limb or a wounded spirit; a suffering 
body or a desponding soul ;—look to your mitiga- 
tions. Be assured we are sadly overrating our bur- 
dens and underrating our benefits, if we cannot say, 


“ Though round us a shower of afflictions may fall, 
Our manifold mercies outnumber them all.” 


The patriarch Job sets us an excellent example 
of falling back on our mitigations; for he seems to 
have kept a sort of debtor and creditor account, 
not only of the present but of the past. He looks 
not at a part of God’s dealings with him, but at 
the whole, and exclaims: ‘ What! shall we re- 
ceive good at the hands of God, and not receive 
evil?” Are we doing as Job did, thankfully 
remembering our past mercies, and setting them 
against our present trials? This, whether we 
adopt it or not, is a wise course, an upright course, 
and the only course we ought to pursue. 

Neither past mercies, present mercies, nor 
future mercies should be forgotten in the long list 
of our mitigations; nor should we think lightly of 
newly discovered alleviations, professional skill, 
medicine suited to our case, kind ministerial aid, 
the visits of affection and friendship, the gentle 
voice that soothes our griefs, and the kind hand 
that smooths our pillow. When our trials are sharp, 
it is acomfort to know that they will be short ; and, 
let the worst come to the worst, we can look be- 
yond them. 

But, after all, our best mitigators will ever be 
God’s word, God’s promises, and God’s presence. 
Having these, in all our weakness we may wage 
war with every trouble; whether it be care, 
poverty, sickness, pain, or death. 

“ Men, brethren, kindreds, people, tongues, and nations, 

Count up your mercies and your mitigations.” 





ELIZABETH KULMANN: A RUSSIAN 
PRODIGY. 


“Tue bright Star of the North”’—such was the 
name given by Jean Paul to one of the most bril- 
liant of early developed geniuses that ever rose 
above the literary horizon, dazzling for a while the 
astounded beholder, but then disappearing from his 
sight, like a meteor suddenly extinguished by the 
too rapid exhaustion of its own inflammable mate- 
rials. Elizabeth Kulmann was born at St. Peters- 
burg, July 5th, 1808, “in the humble cottage of 
want,” as she herself expresses it in one of her 
poems. Her father, an officer in the Russian 
army, died in her earliest infancy, leaving the ten- 
der exotic plant to be brought up by her mother, 
amid the cares and deprivations of extreme poverty. 
An elder sister was married, and her seven brothers 
were already provided for in the army, or military 
schools, so that Elizabeth was the object of her 
mother’s undivided attention. Of her brothers, 
nearly all perished in the wars with France. Mrs. 
Kulmann was a woman of superior mind and great 
attainments, and was well fitted, in many re- 
spects, to guide the early developed genius of her 
gifted child. She was a native of Germany, but 
spoke the language of her adopted country with 
the correctness of a native, and, from the birth of 
her daughter, carefully instructed her in the lan- 
guages of both countries. 

Elizabeth’s wonderful talent for languages, ex- 
traordinary powers of observation, and retentive 
memory, began to manifest themselves before she 
had completed her second year. She knew, in 
German and Russian, the names of every object 
that came within her sphere of observation, was an 
incessant talker, and found in her mother a patient 
listener, and an unwearied answerer, to all her in- 
numerable questions. As her ideas expanded, she 
endowed, as it were, all inanimate objects in her 
little world with a soul; would sit for hours to- 
gether, asking the different objects respecting their 
nature, qualities, destination, and relation to man- 
kind; and then, personifying the object, give a 
ready reply to all her own questions. Let us 
imagine her at the age of five years, sitting on the 
step of their cottage door, watching a blade of 
grass growing in the little gutter formed by the 
dropping of the rain from the eaves of the house. 
“ Who are you? Whence do you come?” asked 
the child. After a short pause, as if waiting for an 
answer, she replied: “Iam a child of the earth ; 
our house is silent and dark. We see no sun, we 
hear no bird. From the roof comes the water, drop, 
drop, drop. That is our nourishment—a mother’s 
milk. When we leave our cradle, our mother says, 
‘Rush your way through the covering, then you 
will see the sun, and hear the birds. The butter- 
flies will greet you and admire your green dress, 
and near by, you will see the violet, the lily of the 
valley, and the rose!” We see here already the 
germ of that wonderful facility of invention which 
afterwards found vent in verse, and which enabled 
her to complete a long poem, full of luxuriant 
images and beautiful thoughts, before another 
would have completed the arrangement of his 
subject. 

Elizabeth gave early manifestations of that 
extreme sensibility to the pain of others, and that 
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sweetness and gentleness of disposition, which was 
no less characteristic of her than her intellectual 


’ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


endowments. For a long time she could not suffer | 
| not only the day when it happened, but also the mi- 
nutest circumstances, and described exactly where 


the presence of an otherwise esteemed friend, when 
she heard that he was fond of shooting. “ Are not 
the birds God’s creatures,” said she, “as well as 
we are? Why shoot them, then?” One day she 
called her mother’s attention to a spider in his 
web. “ Look, mother,” cried she, “ how the spider 
is watching over these flies, that are sleeping near 
him. I saw him invite the fly, and then he came 
down stairs to conduct his guest into the room, 
and now see how he watches him, that he may not 
be disturbed in his sleep!’ Beautiful illusion of an 
unsophisticated mind! She attained her fifth year 
without ever having seen a book, for her mother, 
Imowing her incessant thirst for knowledge, had 
prudently removed from her sight the few that she 
herself possessed; at last a friend presented her 
with a work on natural history, with plates. This 
opened a new world to her inquisitive mind, and 
with such eagerness did she apply herself to its | 
contents, that, with the assistance of her friend 
and of her mother, she soon learnt the German, | 
French, English, Italian, and even Latin names | 
of the objects represented. Portions of the text | 
were read to her, and immediately she asked to be | 
taught to read. A spelling book was given her, | 
but she threw it aside the next day, after having | 
learnt the words of one syllable, and applied herself | 
to the German text of her book, which in a few | 
weeks she read with ease. 

The following anecdote will afford a key to the | 
correctness of the accent with which she afterwards 
spoke so many languages. She had often listened | 
to the conversation of an Englishman, a French- 
man, and an Italian, who occasionally visited her 
mother, the former being the owner of their cot- | 
tage, and an intimate friend. She had paid much | 
attention to the rising and falling of the voice, in | 
their respective languages, and could imitate it with 
singular exactness. In a playful mood, she took it 
into her head one day to imitate these languages, 
to an old man who daily supplied them with bread, 
and with whom she was a great favourite. She 
repeated to him the names of animals in Russian, 
German, and English. “Can you speak English?” 
cried the old man, astonished. 
ing, she spoke with great volubility, and without 
hesitation, a number of English words, at the 
same time raising and dropping her voice as if 
really conversing. 
French and Italian. The old man related the 
wonder to his master, who henceforth ordered him 
to leave his bread at the house, even if they had | 
no money to pay for it. Often, alas! did this kind- 
ness of the worthy baker save mother and daughter 


from going to bed supperless. 
So acute were Elizabeth’s powers of observation, 
that she could recal the most trivial circumstance | 


years after it happened. She was only two years 
and a half old when she accompanied her mother 
one day to the house of their landlord, the above- 
mentioned Englishman. The child was busily 
occupied with her doll, when the landlord folded 
up a paper, about which he had been talking to 
her mother, and going to a closet in an adjoining 
room, unlocked it and Jaid the paper in a drawer. 
Three years afterwards he was regretting to Mrs. 


‘he had laid the paper. 


| sented her with the book on natural history. 


| in three months. 
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Kulmann the loss of the document, which he had 


| some indistinct recollection of having once shown 


her at his house. Elizabeth recalled to his memory, 


He ran home, and soon 
returned with a large cactus, which Elizabeth had 
often admired, exclaiming, “Admirable child! you 
are my memory. If I were emperor, you should 
be my secretary of state.” 

Elizabeth had hitherto received all her instrue- 
tion from her mother; she now found one teache 
worthy of such a pupil, in the friend who had pre- 
He 
was a German, and possessed great classical attain- 
ments, and was familiar with many modern lan- 
guages. <A tutor by profession, and engaged dur- 
ing the day in the wearing and arduous duties of 
his calling, he devoted his holidays and leisure 


| hours to the instruction of Elizabeth! Under his 
| guidance she learned writing, history, and geo- 


graphy, and before the completion of her seventh 


| year, the forms of countries, the courses of rivers, 


the situations of towns, and the principal historical 
events, were firmly fixed in her mind, never after- 
wards to be forgotten. She soon became acquaint- 
ed with French, having learned to speak it fluently 
Being well versed in German, 
from the instruction of her mother, she learnt 
many little poems in that language by heart, but 
had as yet no clear idea of rhythm. She had often 
questioned her instructor on this point, but he, as 
if fearing the too early development of those ex- 
traordinary poetical powers with which he saw 
she was endowed, carefully avoided all allusion to 


| the subject, and evaded even her direct questions. 


This silence on a point with which she was sure he 
was acquainted, excited her curiosity, and she 
meditated for herself. She remarked the rhymes, 
counted the syllables, and resolved on making the 
attempt to produce something. The result was a 


| poem, that put an end to the silence of her friend, 


Instead of answer: | 


who then initiated her into the mysteries of versifi- 
cation. From this time she almost seemed to live 
but for two things—to acquire knowledge, and then 
to give it new forms in her own poetical composi- 
tions. The Italian language was soon added to her 
other acquirements. Searcely had she taken three 
lessons when she exclaimed with rapture, that she 


‘should study no tongue with such zeal and plea- 


She then did the same with | 


sure. So well did she keep her word, that in a 
few months she wrote it with elegance, and indecd 
she never required more than three months to learn 


| a living language. 


It was on her tenth birthday that her instructor 


| came to dine with them, bringing with him a large 


| piece of Elizabeth’s favourite gingerbread. 


When 


| dinner was over, it was presented to her, and she 


was told to break it in two. She did so, when lo! 
a little book was concealed within it. She glanced 
at the first page. ‘“ Tasso! Oh, I have Tasso!” 
cried the child, weeping with joy, and dancing 


‘about the room; “ Tasso, dear Tasso, I will learn 


you by heart.” She then counted the stanzas, and 
reckoned how long it weuld take her to learn the 
whole, allowing three stanzas for each day. But 
on the third day, she exceeded the limits she had 
allowed herself, and in a short time never learnt 
less than nine verses a day. She had hitherto 
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spoken Russian with their landlord. How sur- | 


prised was he one day, on being addressed by her 
in excellent English. She had studied it only for 
a month or two, and from that day never spoke 
anything to him but his own tongue.* Some 
English strangers presented her with Milton’s 
works, which soon became her favourite reading in 
that language. 

A change now took place in the domestic ar- 
rangements of the Kulmanns, beneficial for both 
mother and daughter. Two dear friends, who had 
rendered the former constant pecuniary assistance, 
were dead, and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that they could procure oil and wood—important 
articles of winter consumption in a Russian house- 
hold. Their landlord, who loved Elizabeth as his 
own child, reduced their rent to an almost nominal 
amount, but it was still more than they could dis- 
charge. Through the medium of an old friend of 
the family, named Meder, who had been appointed 
to an official situation in St. Petersburg, they made 
the acquaintance of an aged priest, named Abram 
Abramow, who had lost his wife, and lately also 
his only daughter. On hearing of Elizabeth’s 
talent and her mother’s poverty, the old man im- 
mediately offered them an asylum in his house, 
which was now too large for himself. The above- 
mentioned friend had two daughters, and as he 
possessed great scientific knowledge, he devoted 
himself to their education, Elizabeth being allowed 
to join them in their lessons. She thus learnt 
botany, mineralogy, natural philosophy, and ma- 
thematies, with music and drawing. Elizabeth had 
often heard her two new benefactors speaking Latin 
together, and to hear a language with which she 
was unacquainted was but to excite in her mind a 
longing desire to gain a knowledge of it. She 
wished to show her gratitude to Abramow by 
learning Latin, and congratulating him in that 
tongue on his next birthday. “Is Latin diffi- 
cult?” asked she of her tutor, who still continued 
his occasional instructions. “ For you no language 
is difficult,” was the reply ; “in six months you will 
know it as well as you do your other languages.” 
“Will you teach me?” “ Willingly. To-morrow 
I will send you a grammar, which you will learn 
by heart at your leisure.” She had formed an idea 
that Latin was difficult, and therefore resolved to 
be doubly diligent. Such, accordingly, was her ex- 
traordinary perseverance and capacity that in less 
than three months she had completely mastered 
the difficulties of Cornelius Nepos, Cesar, and 
Cicero! She then turned her attention to Greek. 
She had listened attentively one evening to a con- 
versation on the advantages to be derived from the 
study of the dead languages. Her enthusiastic 
and profound attention had not escaped the watch- 
ful eye of her friend and instructor. He was fully 
prepared for what followed on his next visit. She 
was abstracted, and unusually quiet during her 
lessons, and he at once perceived that she was 
absorbed by some new plan that she had con- 
ceived, and immediately guessed what that pro- 
ject was. “ How warmly we disputed the other 
night on Homer and the ancients,” said he, with a 





* Lest the rapidity of acquiring languages should appear 
meredible, it may be well to remind the reader that Russians 
a" have a peculiar facility in this department of know- 
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scrutinizing glance at his pupil. “Oh yes,” cried 
she, her eye lighting up with enthusiasm, “and I 
feel you were quite right.” “Shall we learn Greek ?”’ 
said he. Elizabeth smiled. “ You will not be the 
only female who has known Greek : Madame Dacier 
has even translated Homer.” Elizabeth seized her 
tutor’s hand with joy. In six months Homer was 
her favourite author. 

She had casually heard of the celebrated Italian 
linguist, Mezzofanti,* afterwards cardinal, who at 
that time was acquainted with thirty-six languages. 
She resolved to tread in his footsteps, in so far as 
to become acquainted with every language that 
could store her mind with new ideas, thus differing 
from her proposed model, with whom the learning 
of languages was a mere passion. Before she had 
completed her sixteenth year, she learnt modern 
Greek, Spanish, Portuguese, and Sclavonian, 
making in all eleven tongues, eight of which she 
spoke fluently. She was preparing to study Per- 
sian and Arabian, when her first illness interrupted 
her studies. In three of the above languages, 
Russian, German, and Italian, she wrote with a 
purity of diction which no native could excel; and 
most of the poems she composed in either of these 
tongues, were immediately translated by her into 
the other two. Her future destination had often 
been a subject of anxiety to her mother, who saw 
the necessity of her gaining her own living. Her 
instructor, convinced of her high poetical powers, 
but wishing to have the opinion of one whose 
judgment none could dispute, wrote to a friend of 
his in Germany, inclosing some of her poems in 
German, Italian, and French, and requested him 
to obtain Goethe’s opinion of them. We give an 
extract from the answer :—“ On my reading ‘ The 
Stream,’ Goethe listened with attention, and when 
I had finished, exclaimed, Boldly imagined and 
boldly executed!’ He then read himself, and on 
reading ‘The Lightning,’ exclaimed repeatedly, 
‘ Excellent, excellent! Tell the young poetess in 
my name, in Goethe’s name, that I prophesy her a 
high rank in literature, in whichever of the lan- 
guages known to her she may choose to write.’ ” 

Elizabeth was endowed with other qualities 
which would have been sufficient to raise her to 
eminence. She possessed a beautiful voice, which 
had been highly cultivated by the old priest, and 
whenever a foreigner happened to come to their 
house, she had always his national songs ready, 
which she sang with such taste, spirit, and feeling, 
that her hearers were filled with astonishment and 
admiration. To an Italian, on one occasion, she 
repeated some verses of Metastasio and Tasso. 
“What a marvel!” he exclaimed. “You have 
figure, action, feeling, expression, and a voice such 
as I have never heard before, though I have tra- 
velled over the whole of Europe.” 

Of the self-denial she was capable of, when the 
pleasure of others was concerned, the following 
anecdote gives pleasing evidence. She was invited 
by some friends to attend the performance of some 
music of a very high order, of which she was pas- 
sionately fond. For several days she was greatly 
elated in anticipation of the coming treat. On the 
very evening, however, when she was to have 


* Mezzofanti died March 16th, 1849, in the 75th year of hia 





age. Ho is said to have known more or less of 56 Inaguages. 
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enjoyed it, her tutor, whom she now seldom saw, 
and who happened to be at liberty, called to spend 
the evening with her. She immediately despatched 
a note of excuse to her friends, and all their endea- 
vours to induce her to go were in vain. It was not 
till some days afterwards that her instructor heard 
of what pleasure he had been the unconscious means 
of depriving her. “It would have been ungrateful 
of me,” said she, “ to have left the company of even 
a less benefactor, but what name would my con- 
duct have deserved if I had quitted you, my great- 
est benefactor on earth? Even if 1 had been sure 
that I would never have had another opportunity 
of hearing the music, I would not, under such cir- 
cumstances, have gone.” 

With all her talents and acquirements she was 
modest and retiring in company, and seldom ven- 
tured to offer her opinion unless it was asked for. 
But when it was solicited, she was no longer the 
timid listener, but the leader of the conversation ; 
while on disputable points, the most learned found 
in her an antagonist who gained their love and 
esteem, as much as she excited their wonder and 
astonishment. Nor was she less remarkable for the 
love of order she manifested in every action of daily 
life. Never was a book lent to her known to have 
a stain upon it when returned ; hence all her friends 
willingly intrusted her with whatever books she 
required. “In one thing,” said she, jestingly, “ I 
am superior even to Franklin—the order in which 
I keep all that belongs to me, for Franklin com- 
plains that he could not keep his papers in such 
order as he would have wished.” 

She was extremely neat in her person, and was 


never seen in an untidy or dirty dress, even during 


the period of her greatest poverty. On the occa- 
sion of some festival, the prettiness and even ele- 
gance of her attire attracted general attention. “ It 
is only calico,” said she, laughing, “and, like many 
of the boldest pictures and expressions of the poets, 
looks well at a distance; but you must not ex- 
amine their texture. For instance, Milton’s ‘ dark- 
ness visible’ is a picture which astonishes the 
boldest imagination ; but if you look at it closer, 
(pardon me, beloved Milton, if I speak the truth, 
in spite of my veneration for you), you find it no- 
thing but nonsense.” 

Up to her sixteenth year, her constitution, though 
delicate, had been such as to give hopes of a much 
longer life than she was destined to enjoy. At her 
birth the nurse had said she would be a talented 
child, but would not live long. This prophecy, the 
latter part of which it required no great skill to make, 
had been carefully concealed from her by her mo- 
ther, till it was accidentally revealed to her by a 
well-meaning but foolish gossip of their acquaint- 
ance. An expression of unpleasantness was painted 
on the countenances of all present (for the Russians 
are somewhat superstitious), and the ominons words, 
which Elizabeth saw at a glance had been pur- 
posely kept back from her, made a lasting impres- 
sion on her mind. Her tutor, however, with the 
help of prophecies which had failed in their fulfil- 
ment, succeeded in calming her, and she regained 
her wonted cheerfulness. 

In 1824, St. Petersburg was visited by an inunda- 
tion, terrible in its effects for the Kulmanns, and 
for the inhabitants in general. A few days pre- 
viously, her eldest brother had married, and Eliza- 
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beth, beinig obliged to wait for the carriage, during 
stormy weather, had caught cold. Her brother in- 
vited her to spend some days with them, to which 
she unwillingly consented, as she felt unwell. It 
was during her residence here that the inundation 
happened. She was separated from her mother, 
and uncertain as to her fate. Her brother’s house 
was filled with the weeping and wailing families 
who dwelt on the ground floors of the neighbour- 
ing houses, which were filled with water. Amidst 
the general distress and confusion, Elizabeth was 
seen on her knees in a corner, fervently praying to 
God for the safety of her mother and all the af- 
flicted. 

The waters at length subsided, but Elizabeth's 
health was permanently injured by the unpropi- 
tious character of the season. Her tutor took the 
first opportunity of coming to inquire after her. 
One glance revealed to him the change that had 
come over her; and he turned pale when she 
greeted him with the melancholy words, “ The pro- 
phecy of the nurse is fulfilled.” We need hardly 
add, however, that there was no connexion between 
the two events of the nurse’s prediction and her 
untimely end. As a delicate child, it was obvious 
to all that she was exposed to special risks. 

As we are now arrived almost at the close of her 
poetical career, we will pause to take a glance at 
the literary works she left behind her. 1. The 
Gallery of Pictures in Sixty Saloons. This is a col- 
lection of short poems on all subjects. 2. Trans- 
lations of Anacreon in eight languages. 3. Trans- 
lation of Oserow’s tragedies. 4. Translations of 
two of Alfieri’s tragedies in German, and of his 
“Saul” in Russian. 5. “ Poetical Attempts” in 
German, Russian, and Italian. 6. Translation of 
Triarte’s Fables, from the Spanish ; fragments of 
Camoen’s Lusiade and thirty odes of Manoel ; frag- 
ments of Milton’s Paradise Lost and Paradise Re- 
gained; several poems of Metastasio ; all into Ger- 
man. 7. Tales, Russian, oriental, and foreign ; 
all written in Russian, with the exception of two 
in German. 8. The national. songs of Modern 
Greece. This was her last work. 

To give an idea of the extent of the above 
works, we will only remark, that the edition of them 
now before us, containing only her original poems 
in German, is a large octavo volume of 670 pages, 
each with double columns. They were first pub- 
lished in Germany in 1846, and have already 
reached the sixth edition. 

It will naturally be asked, How is it possible that 
one so young could write works, which, if written 
by a man who had attained the age of half a cen- 
tury, would entitle him to be called a productive 
genius? A glance at her daily life will explain 
much of the mystery, and show how far natural 
genius was assisted by an almost supernatural in- 
dustry and perseverance. 

Since her eleventh year, Elizabeth never slept 
more than six hours. On rising in the morning, 
her first thought was her prayers, which she re- 
peated with every mark of an inward, fervent de- 
votion. Her toilet never occupied more than six 
or seven minutes, though, as we have said, she 
was always neat and clean. Breakfast also was the 
occupation of a few minutes only, and “even this 
time I sometimes gain,” said she, “for if we hap- 
pen to have no tea in the honse, I take my piece 
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of bread in one hand and my pen in the other, and 
sit down to work.” , 
It is said, that a poet’s life is his works. This 


was especially the case with Elizabeth Kulmann. | 


She lived and breathed but in poetry. At half- 
past six she sat down to her desk, where she re- 
mained till one, absorbed in the composition of her 
poems, never suffering herself to be distracted by 
what was going on around her. It is recorded of 
her, that she seemed to be writing under the dic- 
tation of an invisible attendant, rather than com- 
mitting to paper the produce of her own brain, so 
rapidly did she write. She has been known to 
write a poem of 500 lines in twelve hours, her 


manuscript showing that not more than twenty- | 


seven lines had been subjected to correction. Many 
of these lines are, doubtless, not what would have 
satisfied her riper years; but none are unworthy 


of her, and many contain beauties which few | 


poets have excelled. At one o’clock, she laid her 


pen aside, and, walking about the room, would join | 


the conversation of her friends. 

At half-past one she partook of her extremely 
simple dinner, of which meat seldom formed a 
part, neither she nor her mother being partial to 
it. Walking and conversation filled up the time 


ones who wept beside her. She died on the 19th 
of November, 1825, aged seventeen years and three 
months. Three nations have given her an ho- 
nourable rank among their native poets. 
| _ A monument was erected to her memory by the 
| Empress Alexandra Feodorowna and the Grand 
| Duchess Helena Pawlowna, both of whom had 
| paid her marks of distinction during her lifetime. 
| On the monument are eleven inscriptions in the 
| different languages with which she was acquainted. 
| In Latin are the words: “ The first Russian female 
who learned Greek, understood eleven languages, 
_ spoke eight, and, though a young girl, yet was a 
| distinguished poetess.” In English are the words : 
“She from her early days prepared herself for 
heaven.” We do not know enough of her “ interior 
| life” to know the grounds on which this conclusion 
rests. But her whole career is certainly well fitted 
to teach us the lesson of the slight tenure by 
which the highest earthly gifts are held; and the 
wisdom, therefore, of making that preparation 
| which her tombstone declares that she did. Our 
daily life should indeed be a constant preparation 
for heaven, by seeking and diligently using those 
supplies of the Holy Spirit’s grace, which are so 
freely imparted to all who ask for them aright. 


till half-past two, when she began to work again. | 


This time, however, it was not with the pen, but | 
with books, to gather new ideas which were to be | 
moulded into poetical forms on the following day. | 


Her afternoon studies were generally performed 


walking or standing ; but she was not the less ab- | 
sorbed in them, and fully abstracted from the | 


world around her. At tea-time, her classical stu- 
dies were laid aside, and she found time for music, 
drawing, embroidery, and even plain sewing. Her 


mother often read aloud to her during the latter | 
occupations ; and the remarks of mother and | 


daughter are said to have been such as would 
have done honour even to the learned. Three or 
four times a week, at nine o’clock in the evening, 
she used to visit their friend Mr. Meder, where, in 
the shape of conversation, she gained an extensive 


knowledge of astronomy, geology, and natural phi- | 


losophy. Never, perhaps, were thirst of know- 


ledge, memory, and activity, united in one indi- | 


vidual in so high a degree as in Elizabeth Kul- 
mann. But the secret spring which set in motion 
such extraordinary perseverance must be sought 
in her ambition, or rather in her innate aspirations 
for fame. ‘I will acquire fame,” said she, “ but 
how ? certainly not by inaction. Well, I will be 
active. What is necessary in order to be a poet ? 
Knowledge, knowledge of a thousand different 


kinds, invention, unceasing activity in execution ; in | 
Earthly | 


a word, the determination to be a poet.” 
fame is a poor and fleeting object of pursuit ; and 
although she has used that term, yet we think that 
she did not employ it in the ordinary sense of the 
word, for her industry was founded rather on the 
conviction that she had been gifted with great 
abilities, and a desire to be a pattern to others of 
diligently improving them. 

A few of the little poeris found among her 
papers after her death, prove that it was not with- 


out a feeling of regret that she saw her early | 


sareer drawing to a close. Others, however, prove 
that she was really resigned to her lot, as her be- 
haviour on her death-bed proved to those beloved 





THE WEST INDIA MAIL PACKET. 
Tuts paper will probably be read with more than 
‘usual interest at the present moment, when the 
public attention is drawn to the West India 
steamers at Southampton, in connexion with the 
dangerous cases of yellow fever which have oc- 
curred on board of some of them. 


It was a bright but not a warm morning in 
May, for the east wind, so fertile in catarrhs, 
coughs, and influenzas, was blowing, as it had been 
for several weeks, when the scene with which we 
wish to associate the reader, for the nonce, was pre- 
sented by the Southampton Docks. Owing to her 
position with respect to the opposite coast of France, 
Southampton has been for a long period an impor- 
tant station for travellers to and from the Con- 
tinent. Its importance, however, in this respect, 
has been vastly increased since the opening of the 
South Western Railway, at the cost of more than 
£2,000,000, by which the town has been brought 
_into the condition of a kind of outport of the 
metropolis, the distance being traversed in less 
than three hours. In addition, also, to being 
, the principal station of the steamers for Havre, 
Dieppe, and other French ports, the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company run the 
whole of their vessels from the Southampton Docks 
_ to Alexandria and Lisbon; and more recently, the 
Royal West India Mail Packet Company’ have 
| started their steam-ships from it; and on the 
| banks of the Itchen—which, rising at Cheriton, 
| flows through the ancient city of Winchester, and 
afterwards falls into the arm of the sea, called 
_ “ Southampton Water ”—have constructed repair- 
| ing wharfs and a graving-dock. 
Looking at a small steamer which lies against 
| the side of the dock, and in which a few persons 
are bustling about, the ears are assailed by a 
lumbering, grating noise; and the cause is clear, 
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for it is produced by the passage along the iron 
rails of several huge caravans, drawn by horses, 
and accompanied by a crowd of persons. The con- 
tents of these vehicles are not, as they sometimes 
are, elephants, tigers, or giraffes—a royal present 
from some foreign potentate; nor any quadrupedal 
speculation of Wombwell’s successors. They con- 
tain packages of letters for the outgoing mail. 
What is about to occur is well worth observing, 
so, my friend, I will bear you harmless if you 
will step into the steamer at which we were in- 
tently looking, and there we can avail ourselves of 
an opportunity which multitudes are unable to 
enjoy. 

On deck then we are, observing the movements 
that are taking place on the quay-side. Just in 
front stands the post-master of the town, who has 
come hither in the discharge of his official trust. 
At his side are two lieutenants of the royal navy, 


in full costume of dark blue coats, gilt buttons, | 


and epaulettes, with their lower integuments to 
match, and swords by their sides. 
you may see one of them, as he moves about his 
vessel, with a round hat; but now nothing less 
than the cocked hat will do for him and his asso- 


ciate, the slightest variation from etiquette not | 


comporting with their present service as “ Admi- 
ralty Agents.” If we turn round for a moment, 
we may desery, about half way distant from Calshot 
Castle, the Orinoco—a noble vessel; her crew and 
passengers are already on board, and it only waits 
the completion of what these officers and their assist- 
ants are now doing, to start on another voyage. In 
the interval of our glance, progress has been made: 
a succession of leathern bags about four or five feet 
long, each one being made perfectly fast, has been 
taken by persons in attendance from the vans, and 
duly examined by the two naval officers. They are 
both provided, as you see, with a printed form and 
a black lead-pencil; the one ticks off a package on 
his paper, the mark of his delivering it in due 
form, while the other ticks it off on his paper, the 
corresponding mark of its eception. 

It may just be remarked that, unlike these, the 
transmissions through the Post-office to the East 
Indies are made up in wooden boxes, about a foot 


deep and two feet long, each one denoting by its | 


colour, or by the absence of it, the place of its 
destination. 
Blue? For Calcutta. 
Black P It is for Ceylon. 

And now, the leathern packages, as they are 
duly delivered and acknowledged, are sent down 
a slide into our little steamer, to be heaped up, 
for their brief transit, on its deck. Affixed to 
each bag, you perceive there is a thin brass 
plate about the size of a dollar, and on it is en- 
eraved the name of the place to which it is con- 
signed, as St. Thomas, Jamaica, Demerara, Barba- 
does, Chagres, Tobago, and St. Nevis. The sight 
may well awaken various emotions. There is the 
letter of the widowed mother to her only son, the 
staff of her declining years—of the young wife to 
her husband, from whom, notwithstanding all their 
affection, she must be separated—of the brother 
to his sister, whose marriage tore her from his fond 
embrace—and of the child who has for the first 
time written a note “to dear, dear papa;” but we 
cannot particularize, What boundings of joy, what 





An hour henee, | 


Is it red? It is for Hong Kong. | 
White? For Bombay. | 


heart-thrillings of agony, are pent up within the 
foldings of those varied missives ! 

But see! the packages are coming down the 
shoot more rapidly than before, for people generally 
quicken as they proceed in their labours; and a 
new process is also taking place; some larger 
packages are being opened, and each one contains 
« bundle of smaller packages, like what children 
call the magician’s box, which is only the outer 
case of two or three dozen others within it. Each 
one of these cases has to be transferred and ac- 
cepted like a bill of exchange, with the same 
degree of scrupulously official attention that is 
paid to a larger package; some of the more mi- 
nute being perhaps of far greater pecuniary value 
than the larger; just as the little ensign of her 
Majesty’s —th guards is superior, in this respect, 
to the tall grenadier who stands at the head of his 
company. ‘The process of sending down the pack- 
ages at length slackens; and if you will look at the 
_ side of the xear paddle-box, you will see the last 
lot handed down from the wharf: it is a box, 
containing a cocked hat, a writing-desk, and, 
not to be too prying, various et ceteras, which 
| are indispensable to the Admiralty agent, about to 
* tick off” his last package, and to come on board 
our steamer. 

Here, then, he is; but you need not be discon- 
certed ; I have permission for us to accompany the 
vessel, and to observe what yet remains to be done. 
Several persons are now added to those already on 
board; they are chiefly relatives or friends of the 
passengers by the Orinoco, proceeding to her on 
| some matter of business, or it may be to take the 
| last look—to utter the last parting words—or to 
| give the last affectionate grasp of the hand, should 
| the conflict of emotion struggling within forbid 
| the tongue to become vocal. A few moments sul- 
| fice for casting off the ropes; again the steam- 
| engine is at work, as the ear attests, the head of 
| the vessel swings round to the right, and we are 
| now moving upon the waters. 

Smoothly as a boat over the ‘surface of a river, 
does our little vessel glide along. Before us is the 
| port of Southampton; to the right the village of 
| Itchen appears on rising ground, with its floating- 
bridge, which has long succeeded the ancient ferry- 
| boat; and along that border of the Southampton 
water, lies the paths which, if traversed for about 
three miles, will bring the pedestrian to the fuar- 
| famed ruins of Netley Abbey. But let us now 
| turn round, and gaze on what may appear on 
| the opposite side. There is our splendid vessel 
| the Orinoco, every moment enlarging on the field 
| of vision. It is the second ship of the New West 
| India line, resembling in size and some other re- 
| spects the Amazon, whose fate wrung many a 
| heart with agony, and excited a lively and gener- 
| ous sympathy for the widows and orphans of the 
| lost in the bosom of multitudes, from the sove- 
| reign of England, whose purse-strings are so often 
| undrawn for the wretched, down to those of her 
| subjects of so lowly a rank, that a shilling from 
| their hand is a splendid offering at the shrine of 
| benevolence. 
| What a length does the Orinoco appear! How 





| lofty is her rig! What a spread of canvass will 
| there be, when all her sails are set! while her low 
| funnels give her the appearance of a steam frigate 
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of the first class, rather than one of a line of mer- 
chant steamers. Admirably adapted also is she to 
the transmission of passengers and merchandise. 
Let the rover of the seas beware; for though the 
full ripe cherry may fall into the mouth of him who 
merely shakes the tree, she has twenty-six guns 
ready for defence, and her crew are equally so for a 
struggle, so that an attack may end in the punish- 
ment and capture of the aggressor. Other cireum- 
stances have also been anticipated; she is provided 
with four of Lamb’s patent life-boats, 30 feet long, 
8 feet wide, and calculated to carry 32 persons. 
There are also two large cutters, 27 feet long, each 
competent to carry 25 persons. Besides these there 
is a mail-boat, 22 feet long, adapted to hold 18 
people, and a dingy, 17 feet long, for eight or nine 
more; a total provision for 234 persons, but avail- 
able, it is calculated, for more than 300, should | 
any catastrophe, which may the God of providence 
avert, render such an extensive refuge necessary. 

Our vessel is now close alongside the Orinoco. 
Let us climb up to it at once, making the most of 
the limited time we shall be allowed for its inspec- 
tion. Many persons are pacing backwards and for- 
wards on deck; packages of all shapes and sizes are | 
carried along ; here come the mail-bags in due order, 
to be stowed away in their proper depository ; men, 
women, and children are eagerly rushing 7 from, | 
or down to, the cabins; here ropes are being hauled, | 
there a barrel is being rolled along; everywhere | 
energy and activity are apparent; while the fowls | 
are stretching their necks between the bars of | 
their hutches, evidently bewildered, of which that | 
subdued cluck, cluck, cluck, appears to be the | 
expression. 

Making our way along, amidst much bustle and 
some noise, let us notice the chief points of the 
vessel. Her length between the perpendiculars is 
270 feet, but from her figure-head to the taffrail 
it is just over 300; her breadth between the 
paddle-boxes is 71 feet 10 inches; her depth from 
the under side with her spar-deck is 32 feet and a 
half; and her burden in tons, according to the 
caleulation of her builder, Mr. Pitcher of North- 
fleet, is about 2245. Her paddle-wheels are 40 
feet in diameter. Her draft of water aft is 17 feet 
9 inches, and 17 feet 6 inches when she carries 
400 tons of coal. Her crew, officers, engineers, 
stewards, servants, stokers, seamen, coal trimmers, 
and others, number 105 souls. 

But we must not linger here, for there is much 
to be observed. Let us make a descent. Here 
we find the decks are high—a great improve- 
ment on old-fashioned vessels, as all acquainted 
with them will cordially acknowledge. Proceed- 
ing aft, we observe the sleeping accommodations, 
sufficient for about a hundred and sixty passen- 
gers, neatly painted white, with gilt mouldings 
and ornamental glass. Their inmates, by the way, 
are not allowed to do as they please with the | 
light; the gentleman cannot singe his whiskers | 
nor the lady set fire to her muslin dress; a lamp 
beams upon them through ground glass, from its | 
little nook in the deck outside, where it is perfectly | 
secured, and may be easily moved, when not wanted. | 
'The ladies’ private cabins are abaft, and we leave 
them to their retired enjoyment—with a hearty | 
wish, however, for their welfare and happiness. 

Descending to the saloon-deck, we reach the | 





| 





dining-saloon, with its mahogany tables screwed 
into the deck, at which a hundred and twenty 
persons may take dinner. Here are sixteen cabins 
and two fire-places, whilst the steward’s eabin is 
fitted up with almost every conceivable conveni- 
ence. ‘The tables are already largely covered, not 
merely with the comforts, but the luxuries of an 
Englishman’s board. Here and there is a little 
group intent on a lunch: the parties thus engaged 


| are about to return by the steamer; while two 


nice little girls, who have come with one of them, 
just as we have done, for the trip, are regalinge 
themselves with a queen-cake and a spoonful or 
two of jelly. “I am afraid you arc too late to 
join us,” says a friend, who has been similarly 
employed with the admiralty agents; we can only 
thank him for his proffered hospitalities, and 
hurry onwards, 

We go down for a moment to the orlop-deck. 
With a lantern to guide us along a narrow pas- 
sage, we have on one side the bullion-cabin, and on 
the other the mail-rooms, lined with zine, where 
all the packages taken in at Southampton, and 
brought hither by the steamer, are now deposited. 
Here, too, are rooms for the baggage of passen- 
gers—casks laden with cheeses and wine—and 
below is the magazine to supply the twenty-four 
pounders already alluded to, and small arms be- 
sides for a hundred and twenty men; so again we 
say, “ let the rover of the seas beware !”’ 

We go now to that surpassing wonder of power 
—however its effect. may be diminished by famili- 
arity—which is to work the Orinoco onwards to 
the West. In this room are two engines, with 
patent double cylinders, on the direct acting prin- 
ciple, and with all the latest improvements. . No- 
thing can surpass the accuracy, beauty, and finish 
of their workmanship. Each of the four cylinders 
is 68 inches in diameter, and, calculating the 
surface area of the pistons, they are supposed to be 
equal to two 98-inch cylinders, such as are applied 
to the ordinary marine engines. Each of the 
eight boilers has three furnaces, and an aggregate 
evaporating power of 9000 gallons of water per 
hour. The paddle-wheels are fitted with the 
patent feathering floats. The ventilation of the 
engine-room is well secured, and thus the close, 
hot, dry atmosphere of such places is effectually 
avoided. Here, moreover, are long, flexible gutta 
percha tubes, their ends dangling down, while 
their mouth-pieces are on the deck above. Their 
use is obvious: the captain has only to trans- 
mit through them his orders—the “ease her,” or 
“stop her”—with which our ears are dinned on 
the Thames—for his commands to receive a sailor- 
like obedience. And then—mark this for thy com- 
fort, thou lover of thy kind, carrying in thy bosom a 
chord that will vibrate to thy brother’s joys and 
sorrows—the magazine is fitted in a leaden tank, 
and, in the event of fire, it may be instantly 
flooded with water issuing from a pipe leading 


| from the spar or upper deck. 


We pass now from this mammoth or mega- 
therium of mechanics, which with all its powers 
may like an elephant be played with by a gentle 
hand, and a neat iron ladder conducts us onee more 
into the air. But the bell has been ringing some 
time—there is a stream towards the ganeway— 
we make our way into it—pass down the side 
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of the Orinoco, and are again in the steamer. A 
subdued and somewhat painful feeling soon creeps 
over us here, which our previous bustle alone for- 
bade to rise, for in the crowd of which we form 
a part, there are some the subjects of emotions not 
to be described. The last farewell kiss has been 
given—the last embrace taken—the last adieu 
uttered. Group after group now descends, but 
for the most part, the expression of countenance is 
either that of sorrow or of pensive endurance ; you 
do not hear the buoyant laugh, or see the radiant 
smile; the persons who form those groups are 
strangely silent; there are tears too, manfully, 
womanfully striven against, lest the sufferings of 
others should be increased ; tears which, despite of 
all, will however sometimes gush forth, or slowly 
trickle down the cheek; while some who are not 
torn from the living seem to sympathise with 
those who are. For a few moments, the influx 
continues, but it diminishes; next two or three 
appear, and at length the last enters the vessel. 

Now the Orinoco is the scene of high bustle. 
The crew, greatly impeded in their movements 
before, have room for their strength, as well as 
strength for their room. Some rush into the 
shrouds to lower her canvass, while others are 
engaged in detaching her from her moorings. 
There is the buoy which has held her fast; but 
at last she is free ; look how her head retires more 
and more from our view; how beautifully she 
swings herself round, until her bows are pointed 
to her onward course. 

Our own vessel, meanwhile, is worked about, so 
that the Orinoco is seen, uninterruptedly, from stem 


to stern. One object now engages particular atten- 
tion. A man stands on a ledge, nearly at the top of 
the paddle-box—happily guarded by a strong band, 
which he has slipped over his breast—engaged in 


taking the soundings of the channel. See! how 
skilfully he gathers up the rope—then he gives it 
two or three pendulum-like swings—when, whirl- 
ing it over his head, he sends out the lead to an 
immense distance, which, being traversed by the 
vessel, he pulls up the lead to undergo again, 
again, and again, the same movements—not a 
little surprising to any “ lubberly”’ landsman who 
looks on. 

We do not wish to intrude on sorrow; but now 
and then the eye has fallen on some, of the rough- 
er sex too, on board our steamer, absorbed in in- 
tense grief. They have been looking as intently as 
their flowing tears would allow for the last half- 
hour towards the head of the Orinoco, where a 
number of persons are crowded together, to take 
the last view of those in our boat. That female 
figure at the extreme end of the throng, with her 
face almost hidden, appears to be the object on 
which their eyes are fixed: it may be a sister, 
torn from them by circumstances which they can- 
not control—for years—for ever ! 

As we look, the bustle on the deck of the Orinoco 
appears to increase; many of the crew rush into 
the shrouds as if every inch of canvass were 
about to be spread; but they stop—standing on 
their ladders of rope, to the higher part of which 
each one clings with his left hand. Their eyes are 
directed towards us ; an officer bares his head, and 
all on board join him in three successive cheers ; 
the crew of our steamer instantly respond; and 





amidst hearty aspirations for her safe and pros- 
— voyage—see how gallantly the Orinoco cuts 
er way through the waters ! 

We may, perhaps, appropriately wind up this 
paper by the following lines, copied from one of the 
Ladies’ Pocket-books of the present year, and 
which, although meant for an American steamer, 
are almost equally applicable to the one before us, 


Huzza! huzza! the signal sounds, 
Now set her moorings free, 

And let the Ocean steamer dash 
Out boldly to the sea! 

And let the Ocean steamer hie, 
The broad Atlantic o’er, 

To where his western billows wash 
America’s proud shore. 


Yea, sweeps she not in majesty 

Athwart that watery realm, 

Whose billows, swift as passing thought, 
Her form could overwhelm ? 

Heaven prosper her! the noble craft ; 
Heaven guard her on the main! 

Until she comes in safety back 

To England’s isle again. 


Away upon her distant course, 

A thousand miles from land, 

She flings aloft a smoky trail, 

By circling breezes fann’d, ; 
In flaunting triumph thro’ the air, 
To spread o’er ocean’s face 

The glory of our world-famed folk, 
The Anglo-Saxon race! 


Her huge revolving paddle-whceels 
Proclaim her wat’ry way ; 

On each advancing wave they leave 
A scar of foaming spray. 

Her fires emit a steady blaze, 
Unquench’d across the seas, 

Which once a myst’ry lay beyond 
The gates of Hercules! 


This dreamy wilderness of waves 
Man’s enterprise hath made 

A highway broad between two worlds, 
The beaten track of trade. . 
Mechanic skill hath featly done 
What science first design’d, 

And lo! the Ocean steamer tells 

The onward march of mind. 


Allhail! All hail! She nears the land, 
Tis free Columbia’s coast, 

Hibernia’s latest cliff she saw 

A week before at most! 

Now, soon, the welcome port is gain’d, 
Her engines drop to sleep, 

Their work is done ;—all tranquilly 

She floats upon the deep. 


What language striketh on the ear ? 

"Tis English ev’ry word ; 

Strange, that so many miles away 

That good old tongue is heard! 

The tongue which east, west, north and south, 
To thought gives phrase and tone, 

The tongue which over half the globe 

Fair freedom claims her own. 


Long may the stately vessel steam 
Between these empire lands, 

Thus help to link in friendship’s bond 
Our kindred hearts and hands ;— 

Let John Bull spare his old world pride, 
And Jonathan his boast, 

Still shall their ocean steamers ply 
From coast to sister coast. 

















